




















WESTERN KENTUCKY _— 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


First Summer Term Opens June 5, Closes July 12 


Second Summer Term Opens July 13, Closes August 18 


Features of Western’s Summer School 


Will Include 


REMEDIAL READING CLINIC 

A COURSE FOR ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 

A CAMPUS WORKSHOP FOR EMERGENCY TEACHERS 
TEACHING OF AERONAUTICS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATE WORK LEADING TO THE MASTER OF ARTS 
DEGREE IN EDUCATION 

ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN TWENTY 
DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS 


Special courses for students planning to study medicine, dentistry, 
law, engineering, theology, medical technology, nursing, dietetics, ete. 


Training School Units will be Open for Observation and Supervised Teaching 
During the First Term 





For further information write 


Paul L. Garrett, President 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. . 


The K.E.A. Convention 


5 pee CONVENTION held at Lexington, 
Ky. on April 13th and 14th was one 
of the most successful in the history of 
the Kentucky Education Association. The 
quality and excellence of the program 
was matched only by the attendance and 
interest of the teachers at both the gen- 
eral and sectional meetings. Unofficial 
records indicate that more than 4,000 
registered for the convention which is 
amazing when one considers the restric- 
tions and limitations of war-time travel. 
More than 3,000 squeezed into the Uni- 
versity Gymnasium to hear Governor 
Willis address the general session on 
Friday morning. The other general ses- 
sions were likewise well attended, and 
large numbers were present for each 
of the sectional meetings in the after- 
noons. ' 

One of the outstanding features of the 
convention was the beautiful music fur- 
nished for the general sessions by the 
Lexington Henry Clay High School, the 
University of Kentucky Women’s Glee 
Club, the Lafayette High School and the 
A Cappella Choir from Translyvania 
College. Expression of appreciation for 
this delightful feature of the program 
was heard on every hand. 


The high quality of the exhibits which 
were on display on the mezzanine floor 
and in the ballroom of the Phoenix Hotel 
was also the subject of much favorable 
comment. School ecuipment, textbooks 
and other materials were shown to good 
advantage in attractively decorated 
booths. Hundreds of teachers and school 
officials spent hours examining these in- 
structional aids. The educational value 
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1944-45 PRESIDENT 











JAMES T. ALTON 
President 


of this phase of the convention cannot 
be over-estimated. 

Despite the unexpectedly large at- 
tendance, few complaints were heard 
from persons unable to secure lodging, 
due to the efficient services rendered by 
the Lexington Hotels and the Lexington 
Board of Commerce. These organiza- 
tions worked overtime to see that suitable 
and satisfactory living quarters were 
furnished those attending the convention. 
Dr. Donovan and his committee from the 
University likewise performed yeoman 
service in making arrangements on the 
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K.E.A. VICE PRESIDENTS, 1944-45 











Cc. W. MARSHALL 
First Vice-President 


campus for the various general and sec- 
tional meetings. 

At the closing session of the Delegate 
Assembly the following officers were 
elected: President, James T. Alton, Prin- 
cipal, Vine Grove, Ky.; First Vice Presi- 
dent, C. W. Marshall, Supt. of County 
Schools, Columbia, Ky. and Second Vice 
President, L. C. Curry, Supt., Bowling 
Green, Ky. These officers will guide the 
affairs of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation during the school year 1944-45. 





“Without courage there cannot be 
truth, and without truth there can be no 
other virtue.”—Scott. 


“Most men have more courage than 
they themselves think they have.”—Gre- 


ville. 
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L. C. CURRY 
Second Vice-President 


The Jims’ Have It 


Maybe there is something in a name 
after all, Shakespeare’s views to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. For the third 
consecutive year a “Jim” has been 
elected president of the K. E. A. The 
immediate past president is “Jim” Ca- 
wood, Harlan, Ky. The present incum- 
bent is “Jim” Richmond of Murray, Ky., 
and our new president elected at the 
Lexington Convention is “Jim” Alton of 
Vine Grove, Ky. 

In addition, another “Jim,” Past Pres- 
ident, “Jim” Bradner, Middlesboro, Ky., 
was a platform guest at the closing ses- 
sion of the convention in recognition of 
his long tenure of forty-six consecutive 
years as a member of the K. E. A. 
Truly the “Jims’ ” have it. 
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K.E.A. Resolutions 


At THE CLOSING SESSION of the Dele- 
gate Assembly the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

(1) Whereas, the General Assembly 
adjourned sine die on March 15, 1944 
without adopting a budget for the bien- 
nium 1944.46 and— 

Whereas, the budget for the biennium 
1942-44 with its totally inadequate ap- 
propriations for public education will 
govern for the biennium 1944-46 unless 
a new budget is adopted during the pres- 
ent fiscal year and— 

Whereas, it is impossible for local 
boards of education to prepare and 
adopt budgets for the school year 1944- 
45 as directed by law because of the un- 
certainty of state appropriations for edu- 
cation and— 

Whereas, the time for the employment 
of teachers for the school year 1944-45 
is now at hand and thousands of our 
better trained teachers have already left 
the profession, and hundreds of others 
are leaving monthly because of the un- 
certainty of their salaries. 

Therefore be it resolved: 

That the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion hereby respectfully but urgently re- 
quests the Hon. Simeon S. Willis, Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, to call a special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of Ken- 
tucky to meet at once to appropriate 
funds for public education at all levels 
for the biennium 1944-46, 


(2) Whereas, the greatest task facing 
the American people today is the win- 
ning of the war and the peace to follow 
the war. 

Therefore be it resolved: 


(a) That all members of the profes- 
sion representing all levels of education 
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be urged to engage in those school ac- 
tivities designed to promote the war effort 
and hasten victory and that those capable 
teachers who have remained in the pro- 
fession be commended for their patriotic 
contribution to the war effort. 


(b) That school officials give careful 
thought and consideration to readjust- 
ments in the school program to enable 
the schools to meet the impacts of war 
and to continue to operate smoothly and 
efficiently for the benefit of all the chil- 
dren now in school. 

Be it further resolved: 


(3) That attendance officers, teachers, 
school officials and parents be urged to 
exert every effort to secure full and regu- 
lar attendance at school as one means of 
combatting increased juvenile delin- 
quency. 


(4) That local school officials publi- 
cize the desperate needs of the schools 
during the present emergency and make 
every effort to recruit well trained and 
qualified persons to teach during the 
emergency while so many teachers are 
serving with the armed forces or in war 
related work. 


(5) That comprehensive studies be 
made in each school district, of the life, 
needs and resources of the community 
served by the school, to the end that the 
educational program may be revamped 
to more nearly meet the needs of the 
community. 

(6) That we extend our sincere ap- 
preciation to Gov. Simeon S. Willis and 
the members of the General Assembly 
for the Deficiency Appropriation of $3,- 
000,000 to supplement teachers salaries 
for the present school year. 
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(7) That we reaffirm our belief in 
federal aid for education as the only 
sound basis for the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities in this country and 
that we urge our Congressmen to join in 
a vigorous effort for enactment of federal 
aid for education at the present session 
of Congress. 

(8) That we reaffirm our belief that 
every Kentucky Child deserves a good 
education regardless of domicile and 
therefore that all school districts should 
be permitted to levy a tax rate for school 
purposes not to exceed $1.50 on each 
$100.00 of property subject to school 
taxation, which maximum rate is now 
authorized for independent school dis- 
tricts embracing cities of the third or 
fourth class. 


(9) That we thank the press of the 
state for publicity given to the conven- 
tion and also for its assistance in bring- 
ing the needs of the schools to the at- 
tention of the public to the end that un- 
tenable conditions be corrected as speed- 
ily as possible. 

(10) That the thanks of the Kentucky 
Education Association be extended to all 
who have helped to make this convention 
possible, we especially commend the city 
of Lexington and the University of Ken- 
tucky for the accommodations provided 
the convention under present crowded 
and adverse conditions; We. deeply ap- 
preciate the work of President James H. 
Richmond and the other officers of the 
Association during the past difficult year, 
and we thank Mr. W. P. King and his 
staff for the efficient performance of their 
duties during these trying times. 


(Signed) C. A. Rubado, Chairman 
Rubie Smith 


J. W. Bradner 
H. L. Donovan 
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IF and AND 


If all our craft 

Will stand as one 
And work for all 
There is no goal 

We cannot reach. 

But if we strive 

For trifling ends 

And lose our strength 
In rivalries 


We soon will be 


The helpless prey 


To other groups 
Who seek the force 
That should be ours. 
And if we hark 

To siren songs 

And blatant claims 
By selfish souls 

Who seek control 

We shall be tools. 
In cruder hands 
With purpose bold 
To use the strength 
That we should hold. 


FPR, 








A Summary of the 1944 Session of 
The Kentucky General Assembly 


By J. W. BRooKER 
Director of Public Relations, 


HERE were a total of 728 bills and 

resolutions introduced during the ses- 
sion. Of this total 63 related to public 
education. Sixteen educational meas- 
ures were enacted into law, one bill 
passed both houses and was vetoed by 
the Governor and the other forty-six pro- 
posals were defeated or died in com- 
mittee. 


The only disappointments were the 
defeat of the K. E. A. proposal to per- 
mit all school districts to levy a tax for 
school purposes not to exceed $1.50 on 
each $100 of assessed valuation of prop- 
erty and the failure of the General As- 
sembly to adopt a budget with an ap- 
propriation of $15,000,000 for teachers’ 
salaries. The Governor has indicated 
that he will call a special session of the 
General Assembly within the immediate 
future to consider appropriations for 
schools and he is being urged to include 
in this call provisions for consideration 
of a special transportation tax for county 
school districts. It should be emphasized 
to the Governor by all school people that 
the special session should be called at 
once if qualified teachers are to be re- 
tained to teach Kentucky’s children. 


A brief digest of each of the sixteen 
new laws affecting education follows: 

(1) An appropriation of $3,000,000 
to supplement the salaries paid public 


school teachers for the school year 
1943-44, 


(2) The teachers’ tenure act. This 
measure clarifies and strengthens the 
present law. It defines “standard” or 
“college” certificate for the purpose of 
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qualifying for tenure as any certificate 
issued on the basis of graduation from 
a standard four-year college. It includes 
in the full benefits of the act all certified 
employees who qualify for tenure, with 
exception of the superintendent and it 
provides that the superintendent shall be 
eligible for continuing contract status 
when he meets all requirements of the 
act for such status for teachers. 


(3) The equalization act. This new 
act permits a wider distribution of the 
equalization fund. It provides that any 
school district whose ratio of assessed 
valuation of property to fair cash value 
is equal to the average ratio throughout 
the state as certified to the State Board 
of Education by the state Tax Commis- 
sion and which has levied a school tax 
of at least 75 cents on each $100 and not 
less than the ad valorem tax levy made 
for the school year 1943-44 may apply 
for aid and may share in the equalization 
fund if it cannot provide as much as 
$40 per year for the education of each 
child in average daily membership. 


(4) An act consenting to the estab- 
lishment of an independent school dis- 
trict on the Ft. Knox Military Reserva- 
tion. This measure provides that the 
schools of this district are to be main- 
tained by the issuance of motor vehicle 
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licenses to residents of the reservation 
and that the state is to be released from 
all responsibility for the maintenance 
and operation of such schools. 


(5) An act to permit county boards of 
education in counties containing a sec- 
ond class city to create building reserves 
within the present permissible tax limita- 
tion. 


(6) A measure extending the present 
law granting scholarships in state institu- 
tions of higher learning to include veter- 
ans of the present war provided that such 
scholarships are not furnished by the 
Federal government. 

(7) An act repealing the 1942 law 
limiting holidays to Independence Day, 
Labor Day and Christmas Day. The 
effect of this act will be to legalize all 


holidays recognized by law prior to the 


passage of the 1942 law. 


(8) An act lowering the age limit of 
school bus drivers from 21 to 18 years 
for the period of the war and 6 months 
thereafter. 


(9) An act authorizing the State 
Board of Education to own and operate 
what is known as the Northern Kentucky 
Vocational School. 

(10) An appropriation of $7,500 to 
the State Department of Education for 
the administration of the federally 
financed community school lunch pro- 
gram for the remainder of the school 


year 1943-44. 


(11) A law providing that school 
boards shall pay toll charges over ‘pri- 
vately owned toll bridges and ferrys for 
children going to and from school and 
that no charge shall be made for school 
children going to and from school over 
state owned bridges and ferrys. 


(12) An act suspending for the dura- 
tion of the National Emergency the pro- 
visions of the child labor law which pro- 
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hibits the working of a person under 16 
years of age more than 8 hours on Satur- 
day or after 6:00 P.M. on Saturday pro- 
vided that such persons may not work 
more than 10 hours on Saturday nor later 
than 9:00 p.m. This act applies only to 
retail establishments employing ten per- 
sons or less at any one place of business. 

(13) A measure which provides that 
each county may furnish supplementary 
transportation service from its general 
funds for any pupil of any grade who 
attends school in compliance with the 
compulsory school attendance laws of 
the state and who does not reside within 
reasonable walking distance of the 
school. 


(14) An act which permits the sum- 
marizing of financial statements by 
boards of education for publication in 
newspapers as required by law, to the 
extent that annual salaries of officials and 
employees may be shown rather than 
periodic payments. 

(15) An act which requires instruc- 
tion in all phases of conservation and 
preservation in the curriculum of the 
public schools of Kentucky. 


(16) An act permitting independent 
school districts which do not embrace 
cities of the first four classes but whieh 
have a school census of at least 1250, 
to make their own adoption of textbooks 
from the multiple list approved by the 
State Textbook Commission. 

Through the vigilance of the school 
people many proposals were defeated 
that would have had a deleterious and 
disastrous effect on our school program. 
Chief among the harmful bills which 
were defeated are the following: 


(1) To provide for a referendum to 
determine the manner of selecting county 
school superintendents. This bill would 
have necessitated two elections in each 
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county school district every four years 
and would have cost the schools thou- 
sands of dollars. In addition the schools 
would have been in constant turmoil. An 
amendment was offered to the bill mak- 
ing its provisions applicable to all super- 
intendents, principals, attendance officers 
and bus drivers after which the bill was 
defeated by a vote of 55 to 42. 


(2) Measures seeking to lower pro- 
fessional standards for teachers. These 
proposals consisted of giving life cer- 
tificates to all college graduates after 
four years of experience regardless of 
professional training, and the issuance of 
life certificates to persons with two years 
of college training and twenty years ex- 
perience. These bills were killed in 
committee. 


(3) To provide that boards of educa- 
tion shall furnish transportation for 
pupils of elementary grades who reside 
more than one-half mile from the school 
provided for them. This bill would have 
applied to both independent and county 
school districts and would have cost the 
schools hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
This proposal was defeated in committee 
in the House.. 


(4) To provide that the fee for the 
collection of school taxes shall be not 
less than 2% or more than 4% of the 
funds received from the local school 
lévy. This bill likewise applied to both 
independent and county school districts. 
The present law provides a fee of 1% 
for the collection of school taxes. The 
amount of local school taxes collected 
in Kentucky in the school year 1942-43 
was approximately $16,000,000 and 
consequently the additional fee of 3% 
provided by the proposal could have 
cost the schools of the state nearly a half 
million dollars. The added cost that 


would have resulted had this measure 
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carried, is shown below for certain school 
districts in the state: 


Approximate 

District Local Revenue Added Cost 
AEC $ 227,000 $ 6,810 
Fayette County ...... 330,000 9,900 
Henderson County.. 91,000 2,730 
Louisville ................ 2,920,000 87,600 
Covington .............. 692,000 20,760 
Owensboro _...........- 180,000 5,400 
Warren County ...... 98,000 2,940 
Hardin County ...... 83,000 2,490 
Madisonville .......... 64,000 1,920 
Pulaski County ...... 60,000 1,800 


Taken all in all the regular session 
of the General Assembly was very suc- 
cessful from the schools’ standpoint, pro- 
vided of course, that an appropriation of 
$15,000,000 is made for teachers sal- 
aries at a special session and relief is 
given local boards of education in meet- 
ing the increasing cost of transportation. 
Much credit is due the members of the 
House and Senate for their interest and 
support of sound educational measures. 
Among those who sponsored K. E. A. 
proposals are the following: Senators 
McDonald, Harmon, Carter and Bagby 
and Representatives Doran, Marcum, 
Howell, Burkhart, Losey, Runyan, 
Moser, Rhoads and Holbrook. 


How They Voted in 
The House of Representatives 


The following information secured 
from the official records of the Chief 
Clerk of the House of Representatives 
reveals how the members voted on im- 
portant educational measures during the 
1944 session of the General Assembly. 

House Bill No. 81—This bill pro- 
vided for the election of county super- 
intendents by popular vote. The follow- 
ing roll call was taken on motion to table, 
that is to kill the proposal. Those vot- 
ing in favor of the motion to table (55) 
are as follows: 
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Representatives 
Chas. W. Anderson 
Henry Arrowood 
W. G. Biggers 
Isaac Blevins 
Douglas T. Bolling 
J. C. Bradley : 
Jno. M. Burkhart 
Chas. W. Burnley 
C. D. Call 

Fred Carpenter 
Willis Champion 
A. Roy Copeland 
Marvin Cornett 
John P. Craig 
Thomas S. Dawson 
Adron Doran 


Chas. B. Gentry 
Jas. P. Hallahan 
B. C. Holbrook 
Benton Howard 
Jerry F. Howell 
J. J. Huff 

Lee Johnson 
Wm. E. Justice 


Morrison Kavanaugh 
G. M. Knuckles 
J. T. Linton 
Pearl McKinney 
C. C. May 
Johnston Miller 
Herbert V. Moore 
Jno. C. Newcomb 
H. C. Patterson 
Albert Pfeiffer 
Sylvester Phillips 
James T. Philpott 
Kleber F. Price 
L. Allen Rhoads 
H. G. Royalty 
Amos Runyon 
Fred W. Schuhmann 
Leon J. Shaikun 
Faust Y. Simpson 
E. A. Spencer 
Arthur Stallard 
C. W. Taylor 

Roy L. Taylor 

E. B. Thompson 
S. J. Wagner 
Harry F. Walters 
R. E. West 
Taylor Witt 


Those voting against the motion to 
table (42), are as follows: 


Representatives 


Frank H. Bassett, Jr. 


John H. Clarke, Jr. 
John Henry Cox 
Fred Creasy 

Harry W. Ennis 
Dr. J. C. Gabbard 
Franklin Goins 

J. D. Gross 

R.'M. (Coke) Hall 
Clyde S. Howard 
Claude Hammonds 
W. N. Hughes 
Paul S. Jonas 

H. Clay Kauffman 
Homer E. Losey 

A. L. Love 

Ed. Marcum 

Harry L. Moore 

J. Lee Moore 

L. D. Moore 

W. B. Moser 


C. Sid Nabb 

Coy C. Nevitt 

Joe E. Nunn 
Chester Preston 

J. Gip Prather 
Leonard W. Preston 
Edward F. Prichard 
James E. Quill 

C. R. Reeves 

Wade H. Riley 
Carl Sheben 

Jno. W. Simmons 
George T. Smith 
Robt. J. Spaulding 
Geo. W. Steinford 
Joe Stewart 

Thos. M. Swope 
Egbert V. Taylor 
Henry Thieman, Jr. 
Otis C. Thomas 
John L. Trumbo 


Those absent or not voting (2) are 


as follows: 


Representatives 
W. H. Hunt 


Vernon Seaton 


House Bill 148—This is the teacher 


tenure act. 


The following vote was 


taken on the motion to table or kill this 


bill. 
tion (4) were: 
Representatives 


Coy C. Nevitt 
Leonard W. Preston 
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Those voting in favor of the mo- 


Joe Stewart 
Egbert V. Taylor 








Those voting against the motion (90) ; 
all other members voted against the mo- 
tion with the exception of the following, 
who were absent or not voting (5): 


Representatives J.J. Huff 
Jno. M. Burkhart J. Lee Moore 
T. H. Dyer E. B. Thompson 


House Bill No. 148—The teacher 
tenure bill on motion to adopt (94). All 
members voted to adopt this bill with 
the exception of Representative Coy C. 
Nevitt, who voted against the bill, and 


Representatives Claude Hammonds 
Jno. M. Burkhart J. Lee Moore 
T. H. Dyer Otis C. Thomas 


who were recorded as absent or not vot- 
ing. 


House Bill No. 188—This is the 
equalization act. On motion to adopt 
this bill all members voted “aye” (82) 
with the exception of Coy C. Nevitt, who 
voted against it, and the following (16) 
who are recorded as absent or not voting: 


Representatives 

Jno. M. Burkhart Johnston Miller 
Fred Creasy Jno. C. Newcomb 
Harry W. Ennis H. C. Patterson 
Claude Hammonds Wade H. Riley 
Benton Howard Leon J. Shaikun 
Clyde S. Howard Thos. M. Swope 
Morrison Kavanaugh Otis C. Thomas 
G. M. Knuckles Taylor Witt 


House Bill No. 280—This is the per- 
missive tax measure. On motion to 
adopt this bill, the following (36), voted 
in the affirmative: 

Representatives 


Chas. W. Anderson J. Lee Moore 

Jno. M. Burkhart Albert W. Pfeiffer 
Chas. W. Burnley James E. Quill 
Willis Champion C. R. Reeves 


L. Allen Rhoads 
Wade H. Riley 


A. Roy Copeland 
Marvin Cornett 


Adron Doran H. G. Royalty 

R. M. (Coke) Hall Amos Runyon 
Jas. P. Hallahan Carl Scheben 

B. C. Holbrook Faust Y. Simpson 
Jerry F. Howell Arthur Stallard 
W. H. Hunt Geo. W. Steinford 
Lee Johnson Thos. M. Swope 
Paul S. Jonas C. W. Taylor 
Wm. E. Justice John L. Trumbo 
Pearl McKinney S. J. Wagner 
Johnston Miller Taylor Witt 
Harry L. Moore Harry Lee Waterfield 
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The following (48) voted against the 


bill: 
Representatives 
Henry Arrowood* C. C. May 
Frank H. Bassett, Jr. Herbert V. Moore 
Isaac Blevins L. D. Moore 
J. C. Bradley W. B. Moser* 
C. D. Call C. Sid Nabb 
Fred Carpenter C. Coy Nevitt 
John H. Clarke, Jr. Joe E. Nunn 
John Henry Cox H. C. Patterson 
John P. Craig J. Gip Prather 
J. R. Dorman Leonard W. Preston 
.T. H. Dyer Kleber F. Price 
Bernie S. Edlin Fred W. Schuhmann 
Dr. J. C. Gabbard Vernon Seaton 
Franklin Goins Leon J. Shaikun 
J. D. Gross Jno. W. Simmons 


Claude Hammonds 


Robt. J. Spaulding 


Benton Howard E. A. Spencer 
Clyde S. Howard Joe Stewart 

H. Clay Kauffman Egbert V. Taylor 
Morrison Kavanaugh Henry Thieman, Jr. 
G. M. Knuckles Otos C. Thomas 

J. T. Linton E. B. Thompson 
Homer E. Losey* Harry F. Walters 
A. L. Love R. E. West 


Those recorded as absent or not voting 


(16), are as follows: 


. Representatives 
W. G. Biggers Ed. Marcum 
Douglas T. Bolling Jno. C. Newcomb 
Fred Creasy Chester Peterson 
Thomas S. Dawson Sylvester Phillips 


Harry W. Ennis 


James T. Philpott 


Chas. B. Gentry Edward F. Prichard 
J. J. Huff George T. Smith 
W. N. Hughes Roy L. Taylor 


*These members changed their vote from “Aye” to 
“No”, in order to qualify to vote for re-consideration 
of this bill after it appeared to be defeated. 


How They Voted in 
The Senate 


The following information was se- 
cured from the official records in the 
office of the Chief Clerk of the Senate: 

H. B. 188 in the Senate—This is the 
Equalization Act. 

Those voting in favor of the measure 
(21) were Senators R. M. Bagby, George 
A. Beard, H. Stanley Blake, Corbett B. 
Brown, Lawrence M. Carter, Earle C. 
Clements, L. D. Deters, J. O. Evans, Lee 
Gibson, Judson Harmon, Doug Hays, 
Alex Howard, Charles F. Jackson, Alvin 
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Kidwell, Roy McDonald, Strother Mel- 
ton, G. Sam Milam, Cortis K. Stacy, Wm. 
St. Clair Stuart, J. J. Thomas, and 
Charles F. Trivette. 

Those voting against the passage of 
this bill (4) were Senators J. Garvey 
Davis, W. C. Farmer, E. C. Moore and 
Ira W. See. 

Those absent or not voting (13) were 
Senators Byron D. Begley, T. C. Carroll, 
Edwin Dawson, Fred Hartman, C. S. 
Johnson, John A. Lindeman, Stanley B. 
Mayer, David McCandless, Jr., R. P. 
Moloney, Ray B. Moss, Martin T. Smith, 
Charles C. Waggoner and Cass R. Wal- 
den. 

H. B. 148 in the Senate—This is the 
Teacher Tenure Act. 

All Senators voted in favor of this 
measure with the exception of Senators 
J. Garvey Davis, and W. C. Farmer who 
voted “No” and Senator D. A. McCand- 
less, Jr. and Strother Melton who were 
absent. The vote in the Senate was 34 
for the bill, 2 against and 2 absent. 


Legislative Highlights 

When the school equalization act was 
before the Senate two unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made by Senator W. C. 
Farmer to amend the measure as it 
passed the House of Representatives. The 
first amendment proposed to strike out 
the provision for the equalization of as- 
sessments. It received eight votes as 
follows: Senators G. A. Beard, J. G. 
Davis, W. C. Farmer, C. S. Johnson, FE. 
C. Moore, Ray B. Moss, Ira W. See and 
Cass R. Walden. The second amend- 
ment proposed that equalization monies 
be distributed on a census basis rather 
than on the average daily membership. 
This proposed amendment received only 
four votes as follows: Senators Corbett 
B. Brown, W. C. Farmer, C. S. Johnson 
and Ray B. Moss. 
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The only member of either House to 
vote against the $3,000,000 deficiency 
appropriation for teachers salaries was 
Representative Charles W. Anderson of 
Louisville, Ky. 


Senator J. Garvey Davis introduced an 
amendment to the Teachers Tenure Act 
to strike out all provisions of the act for 
superintendents of schools. This amend- 
ment was overwhelmingly defeated as it 
received only 3 votes as follows: Sena- 
tors Stanley H. Blake, T. C. Carroll and 
J. Garvey Davis. 


The vote on the permissive tax meas- 
ure reveals the need of a campaign to 
inform all citizens and prospective legis- 
lators of the equity and fairness of per- 
mitting all school districts to give the 
same degree of support to their schools. 
In a democracy the state has no moral 





right to tell one school district that it can 
make only one-half the effort to support 
its schools as is permitted another dis- 
trict. There is no valid reason for such 
gross discrimination and none was pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives. 
The school people and other public 
spirited citizens will keep up the fight 
until this situation is remedied. 


A measure to permit owners of prop- 
erty in any territory in a fifth or sixth 
class city to demand that the board of 
education of the school district in which 
their property is located, place said prop- 
erty in the school district in which the 
greater part of said city is located or 
embraced, passed both branches of the 
General Assembly but was vetoed by 
Gov. Simeon S. Willis after the session 
was adjourned. 





Election of Member of the Board of Trustees 
for the Teacher Retirement System 


Ivan BARNES, Owensboro, Ky. and 
¢ L.C. Curry, Bowling Green, Ky. 
were nominated for membership on the 
Board of Directors of the Kentucky 
Teacher Retirement System by the nomi- 
nating committee at the K. E. A. Conven- 
tion. The election will be held in May 
under the direction of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction as provided 
by law, and the successful nominee will 
assume office on July Ist. Mr. W. F. 
O’Donnell, Richmond, Ky., who retires 
from the Board of Trustees on that date 
requested that he not be considered for 
re-election. 
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Ballots will be mailed all members of 
the Retirement System during the early 
part of May. In the past only a small 
percentage of members have voted. This 
year it is hoped that every member will 
show his interest by marking the ballot 
for his choice, and by returning same 
to the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction by return mail. Only by the 
exercise of this function can the members 
of the system have a voice in the control 
and management of the funds and the 
operation of their own retirement system. 
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How the State Tax Dollar is Spent 


Much publicity has been given to the fact that state expenditures for public 
education at all levels consume approximately half of the general fund tax dollar. 
No study has yet appeared showing how public education has fared in comparison 
with other state functions in expenditures made from the total state tax dollar. The 
table presented herewith was prepared from data contained in the report of the 
State Commissioner of Finance for the last fiscal year which ended June 30, 1943. 
It shows the total amount and the per cent of the total expenditures which is pro- 
vided for each classification of service rendered by the state. It should be noted 
that 38.8% of all state monies goes for highways and 32.2% for public education at 
all levels. 


TOTAL STATE EXPENDITURES FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1943 


Per CENT 
CLASSIFICATION Amount OF TOTAL 
Ee ee ee eee ee ee ee oe calle $18,192,626 38.8 
Te Se ene LO Tae 15,106,738 322 
Nh ati NaS sake bidet actioned basal ati 6,787,162 14.46 
New lands and buildings.........................--..--. caliente cate 1,807,691 3.8 
ae, eee 1,664,325 3.5 
General governmental administration........................--------- 1,381,642 2.94 
ici aah nclee nin ees ldabiiaioeniae 730,434 1.55 
Jefferson, Kenton, Harlan counties.........................-...-------- 558,809 LZ 
Conservation, Agriculture and Regulations......................... 417,736 9 
ahi nc face i dlc ileatiatiesa aeiipm tien abomntie 177,869 A 
sc ih aoaslesceaaaniabraniaags bdo morose 102,850 me 
I cate Naa a cals cea eens ahlioiiaibe 11,133 .02 
Uitte hia ab heal sa sersconaapstnescinmseninitcniil $46,939,015 99.99 
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The President’s Message 


TT? PUBLIC in general probably real- 
izes the value of a good teacher more 
than ever before in the history of our 
State. It seems to me that the major 
concern of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation this coming year and in all 
future years should be to take what steps 
we can to assure the public good teachers 
regardless of the times. Most of us will 
agree that the present shortage of good 
teachers is due largely to low salaries. 
With the assistance of the public and the 
cooperation of all teachers, sufficient 
local, state, and federal funds can be 
raised to solve the salary problem of 
the teacher. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
should make a thorough study of the 
teacher retirement system. If at all pos- 
sible amendments should be made to 
this law that would assure retiring teach- 
ers an income sufficient for their needs. 
We should have our recommendations 
ready for the next general session of the 
legislature. 


It may be that in two years from now 
we will need to recommend some changes 
in the new teacher tenure law. At least 
the operation of this law should be 
studied very closely by the Kentucky 
Education Association during the next 
two years. 


For several months the Kentucky Ed- 
ucation Association has had a committee 
making a study of Postwar Plans for 
education in Kentucky. The Postwar 
Planning Committee is interested in 
organizing district, county, and local 
planning committees for the entire state. 
By cooperating with our state committee, 
we will have a wonderful opportunity to 
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By James T. ALTON 
President-Elect 


Kentucky Education Association 


serve the public in helping set up plans 
for the Postwar Period in every school 
community in Kentucky. 


Possibly many of the problems teach- 
ers face in Kentucky today could have 
been avoided had we kept the public 
properly informed of our needs. With 
a one hundred per cent cooperation of 
the Kentucky Education Association, our 
new public relations man, employed by 
the Board of Directors a few months ago, 
should be able to help us solve this 
problem. 

Nothing will help us succeed as an 
organization of teachers like a united 
front. Elementary and secondary teach- 
ers, teachers of our four teachers col- 
leges, the teachers of the University of 
Kentucky, and teachers of any other col- 
leges in the state that hold membership in 
the Kentucky Education Association 
must cooperate. Close cooperation be- 
tween the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion and the State Department of Edu- 
cation is also very essential. 

I feel highly honored by having been 
elected president of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association and assure you I will 
do everything that I can to see that our 
great organization continues to make 
progress. 
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Education Today 


fy pectrion in Kentucky has made 

many substantial gains in recent 
years. Thanks to the tireless efforts of 
teachers, administrators, supervisors, the 
Kentucky Education Association, and 
many other allied organizations, we have 
succeeded in obtaining many of the pre- 
requisites which are essential to efficient 
educational service. Our greatest handi- 
cap is and has been the lack of adequate 
financial support. This handicap pre- 
vented us from rendering efficient school 
services in the years before the war and 
it has caused the impact of the war to 
be more devastating in its effects on the 
schools of our state. The situation at 
present is such that unless an immediate 
and substantial increase in financial sup- 
port is made, a complete breakdown in 
educational facilities in many sections of 
the state is inevitable. 


In the midst of this war emergency 
we are prone to overlook the many ac- 
complishments that education in our 
state has achieved in recent years. These 
accomplishments at present are over- 
shadowed by the deficiencies which have 
been made more glaring by the impact 
of war. However, they represent sub- 
stantial gains accomplished by the united 
efforts of the profession with the guid- 
ance of intelligent leadership. 


Despite these notable gains in educa- 
tion, grave deficiencies, as I have previ- 
ously pointed out, existed before the war 
in our educational service. We have 
provided much of the framework for an 
efficient school program, but we have 
failed to provide the substance to make 
it function. As a result, before we en- 
tered the war, Kentucky’s schools ranked 
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By Joun Frep WILLIAMS 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


very low in many of the things essential 
to a good public school system. 


The deficiencies in Kentucky’s pre- 
war school system may be interpreted by 
some as an indictment of the teachers 
and professional leaders of the state. 
This would be a hasty and unjustified 
generalization. Studies in the field of 
education have shown that, by and large, 
educational systems of the United States 
render services in proportion to the 
money expended for these services. It 
is my opinion that in many instances we 
have received better educational service 
than we have paid for. It is also my 
opinion that the many deficiencies cited 
in Kentucky’s educational services are 
directly traceable to our failure to pro- 
vide adequate financial support. Many 
local school authorities were stymied in 
their efforts to provide efficient school 
service by the lack of things with which 
to make the wheels turn. 


In 1940 the average salary of teachers 
in the elementary and secondary schools 
in the county school systems was $611 
or $11.94 per week when computed on 
a 52 week basis. With a salary schedule 
like this, the county systems lost many 
of their best teachers to more fortunate 
school districts of the state, to more 
fortunate school systems in other states, 
and to business and industry. Many of 
their best teachers, through loyalty to 
their local schools, remained. However, 
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finding the cost of living going ever and 
ever upward, many were forced to divide 
their energies by finding part-time em- 
ployment to supplement their meager 
incomes. Those who continued to devote 
their full time to the profession found 
their professional usefulness was ham- 
pered by the precarious social and eco- 
nomic positions they were forced to 
occupy. 

When war came, Kentucky’s schools 
were not in a condition to absorb the 
shock from its impact. Many states felt 
it necessary to increase the amounts ap- 
propriated for the public schools. For 
example, our sister state of Ohio, which 
may be said to have had an adequately 
financed system of schools in peace time, 
found it necessary to make a sizable in- 
crease in its educational fund in order 
to safeguard its children. In Kentucky, 
the shock was extremely severe and our 
children continue to suffer. 

During the present school year, 4,020 
emergency permits have been issued to 
persons who do not meet legal require- 
ments for teaching in order to keep 
schools open for more than one-fifth of 
Kentucky’s school children. Less than 
14,000 of Kentucky’s 25,000 legally 
certificated teachers have made their 
services available to the schools this 
year. 


Teachers’ salaries, which were inade- 
quate in peace time, increased only 8 
per cent from 1940 until the fall of 
1943. The cost of living during the 
same period increased 22 per cent and 
in some sections as much as 35 per cent. 
This salary scale was insufficient to hold 
emergency teachers. Records show that 
60 per cent of the persons who held 
emergency permits in the school year 
1942-43 did not apply for reinstatement 
of their permits for the present school 
year. 
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Unless we receive a substantial in- 
crease in financial support for next year, 
school facilities in many sections of the 
state will suffer a complete breakdown. 
The ranks of qualified teachers will be 
further depleted. Not a sufficient num- 
ber of persons meeting the present low 
standards for emergency permits will be 
available to staff the schools. Many 
county superintendents have estimated 
that at least 40 per cent of their schools 
would be closed, and that 75 per cent 
of those open would be staffed with 
emergency teachers. 

It is possible that we shall find it 
difficult, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, to provide efficient school 
services next year. We must overcome 
accumulated difficulties. We must do 
our utmost for the children of Kentucky 
today. We cannot neglect them today and 
salvage them tomorrow. We would only 
add incalculable difficulties to the post- 
war era, and endanger the future of our 
democracy. 


We need at least $15,000,000 from the 
State Treasury for the common school 
fund for each of the next two years. 

We need an increased appropriation 
for the Teachers’ Retirement System in 
order that the state may match the 
teachers’ contributions, and that the Re- 
tirement System may remain actuarially 
sound. 

We need increased appropriations for 
Vocational Education and Vocational Re- 
habilitation in order that these agencies 
may carry on their important functions 
during the war emergency and in the 
post-war era. 

Although the $15,000,000 appropria- 
tion for the common school fund is of 
immediate importance, there is a definite 
need, which will become more acute at 
the end of the war, for equalization of 
the maximum tax rates for the various 
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school districts of the state. The prob- 
lems of furnishing adequate building 
facilities and pupil transportation can be 
met only by permitting the people of all 
school districts to levy a maximum tax 
rate of $1.50 if they see fit. This will 
serve to further equalize educational op- 
portunities among the school districts of 
the state. 

When we obtain a $15,000,000 com- 
mon school fund, our teachers’ salaries 
will continue to be far below the national 
average. We should continue to strive 
for federal aid for education in order 
to equalize educational opportunities 
among the states of the Union. 

If increased financial support for ed- 

ucation is granted, the profession should 
improve the educational service it 
renders to the children of the state. If 
the Legislature grants our request for a 
$15,000,000 school fund (and this 
amount is small enough in view of pres- 
ent conditions), every member of the 
profession should feel a solemn obliga- 
tion to contribute to the improvement of 
our school service. Local school authori- 
ties and teachers should be sure that the 
people of the state receive $15,000,000 
worth of school service for this expendi- 
ture. , 
We must increase in importance the 
position of the school in the community. 
We must enroll and keep in attendance 
in our schools a much larger per cent 
of the total number of children in the 
state. We must improve the quality of 
classroom instruction. 

To improve classroom instruction, we 
need local supervisory service. Quali- 
fied supervisors or helping teachers can 
help the teachers do a little better the 
things they cannot do well by themselves. 
The work of the superintendent has in- 
creased to the extent that he has little 
time to go into the classroom and help 
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where help is needed. The need for 
helping teachers and supervisors has in- 
creased as the teacher shortage has in- 
creased. To help equalize the chances 
of those children who must have emer- 
gency teachers, boards of education 
should set aside a sum sufficient to em- 
ploy helping teachers and supervisors 
to work with teachers in the classroom. 

We need to increase the staff of the 
Division of Supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Education so it may integrate 
the activities of and render more helpful 
services to local supervisory staffs. State 
and local supervisory personnel, per- 
forming their duties in a democratic 
manner, can be of immeasurable service 
in improving the quality of classroom 
instruction. 

In conclusion, may I say that “teach- 
ing is larger than all other professions 
combined. Teachers are pivotal to 
democracy. Democracy cannot continue 
to exist without strong, alert, well in- 
formed teachers willing to lead.” We 
should not be timid in our requests for 
public support for our cause. We should 
meet the challenge to serve better the 
children of Kentucky in this hour of 
their extreme need. 


Note: Figures quoted in this paper are based on 
information on file in the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 





“This is the feeling that gives a man 
a true courage — the feeling that he has 
a work to do at all costs; the sense of 
duty.”—Kingsley. 


“Unbounded courage and compassion 
joined — make the hero and the man 
complete.’’—Addison. 


“T have simply tried to do what seems 
right each day as each day came around.” 
—Lincoln. 
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Kimblerquiz 


1. QUESTION: I am _ forty-eight 
years of age and have taught a total of 
twenty-seven years. If I should drop out 
of the profession now, what would be my 
status? If I continue to pay my dues three 


more years, will my benefit be much 
greater? What should I do? 


ANSWER: If you drop out of the pro- 
fession now, you would in three years 
lose your membership unless you can 
secure a leave of absence and pay your 
dues for the three years. 


If you pay your dues until you have 
thirty years of service credit, you can 
then pay your dues without a leave of 
absence until you are sixty and receive 
the annuity of a sixty year old teacher 
which in this case would be about one- 
fourth of your salary. If you live a 
normal length of life, you would draw 
about five dollars for each dollar con- 
tributed. 

If you continue to pay your dues until 
you are fifty years old or older and be- 
come disabled, you could then apply for 
an annuity for disability. 

2. Q. Some of our teachers are 
slow about filing service Forms A-1] or 
A-2. Are others likewise delinquent? 

A. As a rule the new teachers file 
Form A-2 when they sign contract or 
report for duty. It takes longer to com- 
plete A-1, but teachers usually file this 
form during the first year of employment 
under the Retirement Act. To date 
21,461 Prior Service Certificates and 
3,021 Membership Certificates have been 
issued. These 24,482 teachers have filed 
the forms referred to. Section 161.480, 
KRS. requires the filing of this form by 
the teacher. 


3. Q. 
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I have taught several years in 








other states and in the Philippine Islands, 
but returned to Kentucky in 1935. I am 
sixty years old. Can I qualify for an 
annuity under our Retirement Act? 

A. If you continue teaching in Ken- 
tucky, you will be eligible to retire at the 
close of the scholastic year in which you 


reach your seventieth birthday. Your 
annuity at that time will be about 25% 
of your salary, or 25% of $2,000, which- 
ever is the smaller. 


4. Q. How is the membership of 


the Retirement Board made up? 


A. Each spring the teachers elect by 
a mail ballot one member to the Retire- 
ment Board to serve for four years. This 
provides four members. The other three 
members are ex-officio and are the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the At- 
torney General, and the State Treasurer. 


5. Q. Is my annuity subject to Fed- 
eral and State Income tax? 

A. The part of your annuity over 
and above what you paid to the Retire- 
ment System must be treated as gross in- 
come on your Federal Income Tax Re- 
turn; none of your annuity is subject to 
State Income Tax in Kentucky. 

6. Q. In filing my Federal Income 
Tax blank do I report my net salary or 
take credit for my payments to the 
Teachers’ Retirement System? 

A. You do not deduct from your in- 
come any amount paid as contribution to 
the Kentucky Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem. The amount contributed is placed 
to your credit here and is still yours 
under certain conditions. 
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7. Q. I joined the Navy in 1942. I 
had six years of “prior service.” What 
is my status? Will I lose my payments? 

A. Your account will be regularly 
credited with three per cent (3%) com- 
pound interest during your service with 
the armed forces during this emergency. 
Your service credit of seven (7) years 
will be valid the same time and for three 
scholastic years after your discharge at 
the close of the war. 

8. Q. I was teaching in Louisville 
before joining the army in 1942. I 
would like to keep up my payments to 
the Retirement System. Please advise. 

A. While in military service you can 
pay your contributions monthly, quarter- 
ly, semi-annually, or annually direct to 
the Retirement System by personal 
check, money order, or by deduction on 
the army pay roll. The amount is the 
same as you were paying when you quit 
teaching. It is too late to pay for 1942- 
43, but you have until June 30 in which 
to pay for 1943-44. 

9. Q. I intended to teach 1943-44, 
but I did not and I have not paid dues 
this year. Am I now eligible to apply 
for the annuity? 


A. Yes. Application Form RA-3 and 
your prior service Certificate should 
reach us before July 1, 1944. However, 
since you have credit for thirty-two years 
you will remain eligible to retire for two 
additional years, even though you do 
not teach or pay. 

10. Q. My friend and I graduated 
from College together and began teach- 
ing in 1911. My salary is $75 per month 
for seven months and his salary is $150 
per month for ten months. At this same 
salary, what will our pensions be at sixty- 
five and at seventy? 

A. At age sixty-five you will each 
have ten years of subsequent service. 
Your annuity will be $194.06 and his 
will be $506.25; at seventy your annuity 
will be $262.50 and his $750, each of 
you receiving half pay. 

11. Q. I am sixty-five years old 
and have twenty years of service in 
Indiana and ten years in Kentucky. Can 
I retire? 

A. The Kentucky Retirement Act 
makes no provision for credit for out of 
state service. In your case you would 
teach three years or more and retire at 
seventy. 
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Counties Superintendent 
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Independent Districts Superintendent 
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Harlan County 


a IS ESTIMATED that not less than 10,- 
000 young people in Kentucky find 
their first jobs in distributive occupa- 
tions each year. Some go into grocery 
stores; some operate filling stations; 
some work in department stores, or en- 
gage in other selling jobs. A survey of 
your own town or city will show that a 
large percentage of the former students 
of your schools are now working in dis- 
tributive occupations. Only a small 
number of these young people have any 
training or experience for the field they 
are entering, which is a disadvantage to 


. both the employer and the employee. 


Proceeding on the thesis that a large 
number of our former students were en- 
tering the retail trade and that they 
should be trained for this work, we 
started a cooperative part-time distribu- 
tive occupations, or retail selling, train- 
ing program for high school students in 
1941. Since then we have broadened 
our program to include part-time instruc- 
tion for young people who have left 
school and adult extension classes for 
owners, managers, and salespeople of 
retail organizations. 


The first year, we had two coordina- 
tors, with 50 students enrolled at Loyall, 
Evarts, and Hall High Schools. During 
the first semester of this year, we had 
117 students enrolled in six high schools, 
Benham, Black Star, Cumberland, 
Evarts, Hall, and Harlan. Three co- 
ordinators are employed on a full-time 
basis. 

Under the part-time cooperative pro- 
gram, the student spends one-half of the 
day in school and the other half work- 
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Distributive Education in 





By James A. Cawoop 
Superintendent of Harlan County Schools 
Harlan, Kentucky 


ing in a store. In school, the student 
spends two periods in retailing subjects 
under a qualified vocational teacher and 
two periods in regular school subjects, 
such as English and social science. He 
or she receives full high school credit 
for this training and the credits may be 
used for college entrance. The student 
is paid for his work in the store. 


While in school and in the store, the 
student is under the supervision of the 
vocational teacher. One of the several 
qualifications of this teacher is that he 
or she must have had several years of 
successful experience in a retail store. 
Before any student is enrolled in pro- 
gram, he has a conference with the vo- 
cational teacher and the principal, who 
decide whether he should take the train- 
ing. The teacher places the students in 
their jobs in the stores, follows up their 
work by conferences with the store man- 
agers, and guides the student in the solu- 
tion of problems as they appear in the 
daily work. 

At the completion of the high school 
work, the part-time student is reasonably 
assured a full-time job in the occupation 
in which he or she has received training. 
While he has been learning the regular 
scholastic subjects, he has been in addi- 
tion learning the technical knowledge of 
business and developing job intelligence 
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all at the same time. In other words, 
our program is a cooperative plan of ed- 
ucation wherein the practical and the so- 
called theoretical are carried on side by 
side. 


More than seventy-five per cent of the 
students who have taken the cooperative 
part-time curriculum have gone into jobs 
in the retail and wholesale trades. A 
number are now holding responsible 
positions. Experience has shown that the 
training enables capable young people to 
advance more rapidly in their work. 
Now, with the manpower shortage be- 
cause of the war, we are unable to fill 
the demand of the merchants for stu- 
dents who are taking the retail selling 
training. 

An advisory committee of business 
men counsel with us on the teaching 
content of this program. In this way, we 
can give the students instruction that will 
make them most useful. This coopera- 
tion of business and the schools makes 
a better relation between the two and a 
live functioning program. 


Through adult extension classes, our 
program provides training for those who 
are now engaged in the retail and whole- 
sale occupations. Many persons now 
employed in these fields have neither the 
training nor experience to satisfactorily 
perform their duties. With the present 
manpower shortage, it is necessary that 
more women take jobs. Acting on the 
theory that many unemployed women 
will not apply for jobs in stores either 
because they haven’t worked before or 
because they have worked several years 
before and feel that they have lost the 
technique, we have organized classes for 
these women on two levels, pre-employ- 
ment and refresher. 


Classes are set at any time—morning, 
afternoon, or evening—at the conveni- 
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ence of the persons enrolled. They meet 
in a store, school room, hotel room, or 
any other place satisfactory to the group. 
Where one store has a sufficient number 
to make a class, meetings may be sched- 


uled in that store. The type of class 
determines the meeting place in many 
cases; for example, a class in store dis- 
play can best be taught in a store where 
real merchandise is available. Teachers 
of these classes must have occupational 
experience in the subject to be taught. 
Buyers from department stores teach 
classes in ready-to-wear; a card writer 
from a store teaches a class in show card 
lettering. 


During the first semester of this year, 
462 adults received training in the fol- 
lowing fields: pre-employment training 
for retail stores, supplementary training 
for Industrial store workers, record keep- 
ing for small store owners, ready-to-wear 
retailing, and grocery sales training. 


Last October, we worked out a series 
of extension classes with the Harlan 
Regional of the National Industrial 
Stores Association. Such a series of 
meetings is unique in Industrial Store 
history. Under this plan, a series of 
seven weekly meetings are held, with a 
sound slide film, purchased by the Har- 
lan County Board of Education, avail- 
able for each session. The meetings are 
held in the Industrial stores in the eve- 
ning, and because of travel conditions, 
the stores are grouped’so that those in 
each section of the county can meet at 
a central place. The school sends the 
picture machine, film, and a qualified 
discussion leader to the different centers. 
Twenty industrial stores are cooperating 
in this program. 


Two ideas are predominant in this 
training program for the Industrial 
stores: first, the purpose is to improve 
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How you can borrow on your earning ability—No 
security, no endorsers needed—Repay in 
convenient monthly instalments 


F YOU ever need extra cash to 
meet an emergency, House- 
hold’s salary loan plan can help 
you. This plan provides an oppor- 
tunity for the teacher with a 
steady position to borrow simply 
and privately. We lend merely on 
your promise to repay. No secu- 
rity, no salary assignment, no en- 
dorser is required. We never ques- 
tion school authorities about your 
credit and you never have to ask 
friends or relatives to act as guar- 
antors. If there is no Household 
office near you, the simple trans- 
action may be completed entirely 
by mail. 


Payments to fit your 
own income 


You may repay your loan in any 
number of monthly instalments 
up to twelve. We have many pay- 
ment plans in order to fit our serv- 
ice to the varying needs of bor- 
rowers. Youare welcome to choose 
the payment plan that best fits 
your own situation. It is to your 
advantage to repay in as short a 
time as possible since the 
sooner you repay the less your 


of a balance in excess of $100. 
This rate is substantially below 
the maximum permitted by the 
Kentucky Small Loan Law. 

Please apply for your loan at 
the nearest Household Finance 
office. Or send the coupon for full 
information about getting your 
loan by mail. 


Timely helps for consumers 
To help families stretch their dol- 
lars Household’s staff of home 
economists has published a series 
of Bg seca booklets on buying 
and budgeting. In the new war- 
time editions of these guides home- 
makers find many helpful sugges- 
tions for meeting today’s unusual 
shopping problems. Teachers use 
the material as study and refer- 
ence texts. Ask or write for sample 
volumes in the Household Finance 
Library of Consumer Education. 


Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


Coyeordlion, Dncorporaled 


Est. 1878 






SALARY LOANS -$100-5200-5300 





LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
OFFICES 
in the 3 Cities 
Listed Below 


Louisvittz, Ky. 
Household Finance 
Corporation, Inc. 
4th Fl., Starks Bldg. 
Phone: JAckson 4291 


EvaANnsvILtz, INp. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
3rd Floor, Third 
and Main Bldg. 
Phone: 3-3137 


Crncinnartl, O. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
14th Floor, Carew 
Tower. 


Phone: MAin 1585 











loan costs. We charge only 
for the actual time you have 


FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 



































the money. CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
$50 loan repaid in three pon aon po. pilin sini nmin pasem innate 
monthly payments 
costs $3.07 $25 |$ 13.07 |$ 885 | $6.73 

: 50 | 2615 | 1769 | 1346 1$9.24 1$ 7.13 |$ 5.87 |$ 5.03 
Suppose you borrow $100 and 75 | 39.22 | 26.54 | 20.20 | 1386 | 10.70 | 881 | , 7.55 
repay in six monthly instal- 
ments of $18.48 each. You | 499 | 5229 | 35.38 | 2693 | 18.48 | 14.27 | 11.75 | 10.07 
repay a total of $110.88. The | 425 | 65.24 | 44.14 | 33.60 | 23.05 | 17.79 | 14.64 | 12.54 
cost of your loan is $10.88. 150 | 7818 | 52.89 | 40.23 | 27.59 | 21.27 | 1749 | 14.97 
The cost of a $50 loan repaid 
in three monthly instalments | 299 | 104.07 | 70.30 | 53.46 | 36.60 | 28.18 | 23.14 | 19.78 
of $17.69 each is only $3.07. 250 | 129.83 | 87.70 | 66.63 | 45.58 | 35.06 | 28.76 | 24.56 
Payments shown in the table | 399 | 155.59 | 105.10 | 79.80 | 54.55 | 41.92 | 34.36 | 29.33 
include principal and inter- 


est. You pay nothing more. 
Charges are at Household’s 
rate of 3% per month on a 





loan balance of $100 or less ing 


and2% per monthon that part 


WE GUARANTEE that these payments will repay loans in full, if payments are made 
on schedule. Total cost will be reduced if pay 
ments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% 
per month on that part of a balance not exceed- CIE: / , 
ing $100, and 2% per month on that part of a 
ance in excess of $100. 


1A,-MINN 


ments are made ahead of schedule. Pay- 





.KY PRESIDENT, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 





FREE sooxzer ano 
APPLICATION BLANK 


Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an 
immediate loan or 
not. You never know 
when this informa- 
tion will come in 
handy. If loan is 
wanted now, state 
amount desired. 
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Please mail me free copy of 


gotiate a loan. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Incorporated 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


1 S39 


your brochure: “‘How a Teacher Can Get a 


Loan.” I understand this request places me under no obligation to ne- 





NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
TEACHERS 
AGENCIES 





NATIONWIDE service is rendered by private agencies. 
ALL capable young people must be encouraged to teach. 
TEACHERS are urged to remain in the profession. 


ADDRESS Secretary for complete membership list. 
533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 








the personnel of the stores, and all ac- 
tivities must be centered in that direc- 
tion; and second, all meetings are in- 
formal and each person, through the 
discussion, works out the best solution 
to his or her problem. 


All of this distributive occupations 
training in Harlan County is free and is 
part of the total educational program of 
the Harlan County public schools. It 
is offered in cooperation with the Di- 
vision of Vocational Education of the 
State Department of Education. 


NEW BOOKS 


AMERICAN Book Co. 
The American Singer, Book 2 
Short Course in Computation 
Ginn AND CoMPANY 
Best-Liked Literature 
Biology and Man 
Everyday Junior Mathematics 
English for Your World 
D. C. Heatu & Co. 
Farm and City 
Animals, Plants. and Machines 
SouTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 
Prognosis, Guidance and Placement in 
Business Education 
Applied Business Law 





USING WORDS 


An Enriched Spelling Program for Grades 2-8 


By Lillian E. Billington 


The development of real power to spell and use any word that a child may 
need—plus consistent growth in the ability to use the dictionary—these are 
among the many reasons why this series has been adopted by eight states 
and thousands of cities, towns, and counties all over the United States. 





221 East Twentieth Street 





SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


French A. Maggard, Kentucky Representative 
1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 37, Kentucky 


Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Spring Roll Call 


OF WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 





This year, we awarded more than 50 
college and university scholarships to 
young men and women in various fields 
of activity. 


These scholarships fell into five groups: 


1. WESTINGHOUSE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
These were awarded to winners in the nation- 
wide Science Talent Search, which, conducted by 
Science Clubs of America, is designed to discover 
brilliant scientific minds in the making. Two 
scholarships were for $2400, eight for $400, three 
for $200 and twenty-five for $100. 


2. GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE ENGINEERING SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS. Ten scholarships were awarded leading 
to an engineering degree at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Normally these cover five years, but 
because of the urgent need for engineers, this 
year’s winners will take the accelerated course at 
Carnegie Tech, receiving their degrees in three 
years. Present value of these scholarships is $1850. 

3. WESTINGHOUSE WAR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Four engineering scholarships of $2000 each were 
awarded to sons of Westinghouse employes, on 
the basis of competitive examinations. 

4. WESTINGHOUSE-WORCESTER SCHOLARSHIP. 
One engineering scholarship valued at $400 a year 
at Worcester Polytechnic Institute, was awarded. 
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This covers undergraduate work in any field of 
engineering. 


5. WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 4-H CLUB 
MEMBERS. These were awarded to the six National 
Winners in the annual 4-H Club Rural Electri- 
fication Contest and are for $200 each. They are 
open to both boys and girls. 


These Scholarships are a regular part 
of our educational program, established 
for the purpose of furthering scientific 
knowledge. 


For full information on Westinghouse 
Scholarships, write for Scholarship Book- 
let ST-54. School Service, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., P.O. Box 
1017, 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, 


Pennsylvania. 


TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sun. 2:30 p. m., EWT, NBC. 
“Top of the Evening,” Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 p. m., EWT, 
Blue Network. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 
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Just Suppose! 


—— there were no tomorrow? ... 
Think about it for just a minute. . . 
No tomorrow for you, or your kid sister 
at home—or the brother who left for the 
Army yesterday. Did you ever think that 
we, who have had so few yesterdays, may 
have no tomorrows? 

It has happened, you know. To Jack 
Feldman, and to Bob Ernest—and to 
fifteen other boys who sat in our classes 
just last year. . . 

They will have no tomorrows. They 
died before they ever had a try at living 
. . . so that we here at home might have 
our chance. 

There are millions who were asked to 
give up more than a double feature at 
the Earle . . . or a spiffy new pair of 
pumps for next week’s formal. A soda 
is a pretty insignificant sacrifice, when 
you think of things like— 

The kids in Russia, who live on a few 
ounces of cereal a day. They've never 
seen an ice-cream soda. 

The Polish boys and girls, who would 
be in school right now, just as we are... 
if there were any schools left. 

The French youths who’ve never had a 
hamburger when they were out on a date 
—or any other time, for that matter. 
They are old, very old . . . older than you 
and I will ever be. . . 

There are millions of them . . . in Nor- 
way... Holland . . . Denmark . . . Bel- 
gium. . . They would stare in amazement 
if they could be here to see— 

A jalopy painted bright yellow. “The 
Tin You Love to Touch” printed in big, 
green letters on the back. 

A high school senior, uncomfortable in 
his first tuxedo . . . calling for his date, 
looking nervous. 


By BARBARA BROWN 
Olney High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Millions of things that we take for 
granted. . . 

There is such a feeling of permanency 
in our tight little world. We'll go to 
school with the gang, today . . . and to- 
morrow. . . 

But, what if there were no tomorrow? 
There’s only one way to be sure, you 
know— 

Buy War Bonds... That’s a simple 
little phrase. It’s the American way of 
saying what we mean in a few direct 
words. Buy War Bonds. 

Yes—you and everybody must buy 
War Bonds. We’ve got to buy more and 
more and more of em. Just get the idea 
into your head that your $18.75 might— 
just might end the war one fifth of a 
second sooner. That maybe, in that one 
fifth of a second, the boy next door could 
be on the receiving end of a bullet. . . 
Then you'll know that it’s worth any 
small sacrifice you have to make! 

We’ve got to keep on plugging, saving, 
convincing. Giving our pin money... 

Tell everybody—sell everybody! We 
can’t take no for an answer. .. Because 
we are buying tomorrow—and tomorrow 


—and tomorrow. 


May | Lend ‘Weight’? to Your md 
Visual Education Program by Sup- Ls 
plying the Most Modern Teaching 

Tools? 


D. T. DAVIS ty 
Serving Kentucky Schools Since 1924 























231 W. Short Street Lexington, Ky. 
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"THANE S. Britannica. 


f@r having cl1¥Ven US 


britanniea 
—. JUNIOR 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia 


Educators are grateful for the help they and their 
students are receiving from Britannica Junior, 
and with good reason. Everything about it is de- 
signed by experts for the exclusive use of chil- 
dren of elementary and junior high school age 
. .. sentence structure, vocabulary, mental level, 
pictures. Britannica Junior is intentionally and 
completely for boys and girls. 


3600 main articles. 20,000 index entries. More than 50,000 
references. 5000 illustrations. Durable, washable binding. Less 
in cost than other juvenile encyclopaedias. Edited by the Editor-in-Chief of world- 
famous Encyclopaedia Britannica and his staff. Marvelous Atlas section in full 
color. More than 50 suggested units in the unique Study Guide Volume. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY 









* 20 separately printed Units of Study go with each set. — 
They are keyed to the articles in Britannica Junior and gaa 
were created only after long study by experts in ele- SEOs 
mentary school curriculum building. 


THE READY REFERENCE VOLUME~ BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 


* Volume 1 of Britannica Junior is = * A million-word, 832-page, pro- 
the Ready Reference Volume, a one- _fusely illustrated, single-volume en- 
book encyclopaedia in itself. It con- _ cyclopaedia of current events brought 
tains 20,000 short articles and 50,000 out each year by Britannica with the 
references to material in the other 11 _—_aid of 500 expert contributors. With 
volumes of the set. You will find each set of Britannica Junior goes a 
what you want and you'll find it sheet of 10 price-discount Year Book 
quickly. An innovation in children’s —_ purchase coupons good for the next 
reference books and exceedingly pop- _—-10 years. A must in all schools and 
ular with young students, libraries. 





FOR PRICES AND TERMS OF THE ABOVE COMBINATION OFFER, WRITE 
Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Consumer Education—Holding the 
Line of Living Costs in 1944 


By Epwarp T. DOWNER 


A™ore THE FOREMOST wartime prob- 
lems which continue to face the 
American people on the home front is 
that of stabilizing the national economy. 
To keep the cost of living and the cost of 
the war down, to uphold essential mili- 
tary and civilian production, to prevent 
the disasters of war inflation and postwar 
collapse—these are the objectives which 
concern every civilian, no matter what 
his occupation or his economic position. 


Why Prices Threaten 
to Skyrocket 


The strongest force which is pressing 
prices to higher and higher levels in war- 
time is the so-called “inflationary gap”. 
This gap is the difference between civil- 
ian demand in the form of disposable 
incomes to individuals and civilian sup- 
ply in the form of goods and services. 


In 1943, after federal, state, and local 
taxes, individuals in the United States 
had a disposable income of 125 billion 
dollars. This is in contrast with 73 billion 
in 1940—an increase of 42% in-three 
years. But to absorb this tremendous 
income there were only 90 billion dollars 
worth of goods and services available. 
This difference (125 minus 90) of 35 
billion dollars represented the “‘inflation- 
ary gap” in 1943. Estimates show that 
the gap will be even larger in 1944. 


In this situation brakes must be placed 
on our economic machine. If controls 
were not imposed, people would bid 
against each other with their extra money 
for the limited amount of available goods 
and services. An article which formerly 
cost a dollar would be bid up by people 
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Regional Educational Services Specialist 
Office of Price Administration 


wanting it until the price would hit $2.00 
or more. The “lucky” person securing 
the article would pay twice its worth, and 
the “unlucky” people who bid unsuccess- 
fully for the article would be forced to 
go without. In other words, prices would 
go up, the value of the dollar would go 
down, inequalities in distribution would 
appear, and inflation would be in the 
making. 


The Havoc of a 
Serious Rise in Prices 


A serious rise in prices would bring 
added danger to our wartime economy. 
The cost of the war would be increased; 
the war effort would be impaired. The 
20 million people who have had little or 
no increase in income since the war be- 
gan, would suffer grave hardships at 
once. These include teachers, white- 
collar workers, veterans, widows living 
on insurance payments and the families 
of our armed forces. 

Wage-earners, farmers, businessmen 
and others would suffer sooner or later. 
Prices always rise faster and higher than 
wages in time of inflation. 


Furthermore, inflation is always fol- 
lowed by deflation. What goes up must 
come down. The last war showed us 
what happens. In the collapse following 
the war, factory payrolls went down 
30% and employment fell by five mil- 
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Have a “Coke” = Skal 


Brenig TO YOU) 


= 


Skal, says the Icelander when he wants to wish 
you well. Have a “Coke”, says the Yank in the 
same spirit. In every clime Have a “Coke” isa 


phrase that breaks the ice between strangers. 


-the global 


That’s why Coca-Cola always belongs in your 
high-sign 


icebox at home. Yes, from the equator to the 


poles, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that 





“Coke” = Coca-Cola 
® It’s natural for popular names 
iM to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
2 ¥h Mei tions. That’s why you hear 
SJ Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 


refreshes, —has become the global symbol of 


those who wish well to their fellow men. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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lion. Between May 1920 and May 1921, 
farm prices tumbled 54%. Farmers lost 
their land. Home-owners lost their 
property. Business failed. Nearly every- 
one was worse off. 


Seven Point Program to Control 
the Cost of Living 


To secure economic stabilization under 
the impact of total war, the Government 
has instituted a seven-point program. The 
primary purpose of the program is to 
prevent rises in the cost of living and to 
assure fair distribution of scarce goods. 
Each of the seven points supports the 
others. Taken separately they mean 
little; together they represent a unified 
attack on inflation. Briefly, the seven 
points of the program are: 

1. Fix ceilings on prices and rents; 


2. Ration all scarce essential com- 


modities; 

3. Tax heavily and hold profits 
down; 

4. Stabilize wages; 

5. Stabilize farm prices; 

6. Save more—Buy more War 


Bonds; 

7. Discourage installment buying 

and encourage paying of debts. 

These measures are intended to: 
siphon off part of the excess purchase 
power; discourage unnecessary buying; 
prevent prices from going up; distribute 
scarce goods fairly. 

Through savings and taxes as much as 
possible of the extra money is taken 
away. Price ceilings are imposed to 
prevent the use of the remaining extra 
money from forcing prices up, by com- 
petitive bidding for consumer goods. 





The BROWN HOTEL 


Here’s what one guest 
wrote us recently 


**To a man who is forced to be 
almost constantly on the road as I 
am, returning to the Brown is a- 
very real pleasure. The consistently 
splendid service from your staff 
never fails to give me the feeling 
that I am coming back to an extra- 
efficient home.°? 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 7 
Manager r) 





LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Every Citizen Must Help 


In a democracy the success of this pro- 
gram, vital to the welfare of all, rests 
upon enlightened public opinion. The 
strength of the rationing and price con- 
trol programs particularly is based 
largely upon the day-to-day attitudes and 
activities of every citizen. The Office of 
Price Administration is merely. the Gov- 
ernment agency through which the citizen 
works. In order that he may be able to 
perform his duties as a home front sol- 
dier, each citizen must be schooled in the 
why, what and how of the stabilization 
program. 

The teaching of 130 million Ameri- 
cans to understand the economics of total 
war is a tremendous educational task. It 
is a challenge to every agency engaged in 
the dissemination of public information. 
Of all the agencies, the schools and col- 
leges occupy the strategic position in this 
undertaking. 


The Schools Do Their Part 


In every community, the schools can 
help develop a fuller understanding of 
the cost-of-living problems and program 
among pupils and parents. This can be 
done by teachers at nearly all levels of 
instruction from the first grade through 
the high school and college, and by 
teachers of many different subjects of 
study—home economics, business educa- 
tion, social studies, English, mathematics 
and the like. 

What teachers of various grades and 
subjects of study have already done ap- 
pears in the following examples which 
are taken from reports from a number of 
schools. 


Understanding the Fight 
Against Inflation 


In social studies, home economics, and 
business education, teachers are having 
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“PRIME MOVERS’ 
of Fighting pomericans 


In this fast-moving war "gittin’ thar 
fustest with the mostest’” depends upon 
many thousands of compact, motor-driven 
units of transportation—such as the prime 
mover truck—the landing barge—the 
transport plane. 


On the critical home front Greyhound 
buses are just as truly prime movers of 
fighting Americans, whether these men 
and women are in uniform, in working 
slacks and jumpers, or in plain business 
suits—carrying them directly to factories, 
shipyards, arsenals and farms scattered 
_ along more than 70,000 miles of highway 
or to the very doorsteps of their homes. 


And when this war’s over and won, these 
buses will be the prime movers of Ameri- 
cans in the better days to come, on a 
new scale of comfort and convenience. 


GREY 





their classes study the seven main points 
in the Nation’s program “to keep the cost 
of living from spiralling upward”. In 
these classes, pupils discuss the source 
of “the inflationary gap”, and the steps 
that can be taken to close it. 

In history classes, pupils are compar- 
ing American experience with inflation 
and its control during major wars, in- 
cluding the American Revolution, the 





A helpful, useful hint 
for you 


Schools teach character and 
social standards—so vital now 
with millions 





more mothers out 

of the home at 

work and fathers 

in the War... 

From Certain standards 

Kate Greenaway’s which have been 
~~" rather artificial, 


based purely on 
social prejudice are being outmoded and ques- 
tioned. War needs are creating their own 
acceptance, even proving useful some things 
heretofore considered quite useless. It’s no 
wonder you want to stop and think matters 
out. Particularly, when one of these new ac 
ceptances hits the old pre-war “it-just-isn’t- 
done-by-ladies-and-gentlemen” attitude to- 
ward chewing Gum. 


And it is about Gum we believe we have an 
idea that may be able to help you coax forth 
better homework... You see both our fighters 
and war workers have found chewing Gum 
seems to relieve nervous tension and aid their 
concentration. Also, helps them do monot- 
onous, uninteresting, distasteful tasks with 
more heart... You get the idea. 


This is only an idea to file away for the future, 
however; because due to its need and use in the 
War effort, there’s a civilian shortage of a quality 
Gum such as Wrigley’s Spearmint. Nor can we 
make more now without lessening quality, which 
we will not do. v.24 
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Civil War, World War I and the present 


World War. In “Problems of Democ- 
racy” courses, pupils are evaluating the 
progress which the United States has 
made to date in staving off inflation in 
this war, and in preventing a possible 
postwar collapse. 

In art classes, they are making posters 
which deal with various aspects of the 
cost-of-living program. In one commun- 
ity where posters were being made, one 
pupil prepared a poster showing a person 
scratching himself furiously; the poster’s 
legend read, “Inflation is like the itch— 
easy to get and hard to ditch”. 

In English classes, teachers are having 
pupils write and stage plays dealing with 
rationing, rent control, and price regula- 
tion, as means of holding the cost of 
living where it is. 

Making Price Control and 
Rationing Work 

From the seventh through the twelfth 
grade, teachers of various subjects are 
aiding their pupils to understand the 
community price program. Home econ- 
omists are bringing to class the official 
price ceiling lists which pupils learn to 
read and use in doing the family’s food 
shopping. In certain communities, older 
girls are assisting as volunteers to the 
local War Price and Rationing Board. 
Business teachers are explaining to their 
classes the methods by which ceiling 
prices are set. They are helping their 
pupils in distributive education courses 
to get a better understanding of the why 
and how of establishing price ceilings in 
stores where many of these pupils are 
working part-time. 

Because rationing is a part of the daily 
life of all pupils, elementary teachers are 
discussing with their children the reasons 
for wartime rationing, and the methods 
by which rationing programs are ad- 
ministered. A third grade teacher, for 
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TIME TEACHER LOANS 
On Sigualure Only 


No Security 





§ Reason 


FOR GETTING YOUR 
LOAN FROM TIME 


1. TIME specializes in loans to 
educators. 


2. TIME charges less than law- 
ful rates on Teacher Loans 
in many classifications. 


3. Strict privacy, whether loan 
is made by mail or in person. 


4. No endorsers necessary. 
5. No security required. 


6. No delays. Loans completed 
promptly. 


7. No principal payments dur- 
ing the vacation period. 


8. Thousands of Teachers have 
used and approve TIME’S 
Friendly Financial Service. 











No Endorsers 


7 TIME OFFICES IN KENTUCKY 
200 Marion Taylor Bldg. WAbash 6631 


312 S. 4th Street LOUISVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 266 
101 N. Limestone LEXINGTON 
Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
4th and Broadway PADUCAH 
105 Center Street Phone 105 
Opposite Post Office CORBIN 
33 N. Main Street Phone 622 
Next Leeds Theate WINCHESTER 
2nd Floor Phone 665 
409 Main Street PARIS 
2nd Floor Phone 22 
121 S. 7th Street MAYFIELD 


ASSOCIATE OFFICE 
HARLAN FINANCE CO. 


Phone 750 
203 Central Street HARLAN 





(Detach and mail to nearest office) 


TIME FINANCE Co., 
Incorporated. 


Gentlemen: 


Without obligation, send full details of your 
Teacher Loan-by-Mail Plan. 





Name 
Address 
City. 
Amount Desired $-—_—_—__Salary $—-_____ 








Remember, when it’s Time for a Loan — See TIME 
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example, has developed a series of 
arithmetic lessons on point rationing 
which aid pupils both to master basic 
skills and to handle points as well as 
pennies. To discourage illegal dealing 
in gasoline coupons by a small minority 
of older boys, one high school set up a 
gasoline rationing panel which held 
assembly programs and used other means 


‘to point out to the student body the 


dangers of gasoline black marketing and 
the ways to stop it. 


Developing Other Points in 
the Stabilization Program 


In social studies courses, particularly 
in the upper grades, teachers are having 
their pupils study the problems involved 
in stabilizing war-time wages and farm 
prices, and in developing an adequate tax 
program. In home economics and busi- 


ness education courses, they are making 
analyses of the reasons for restricting 
consumer credit during the war period, 
and the methods of doing so. In all 
grades and classes, teachers are partici- 
pating in War Bond campaigns, often 
pointing out how bond-buying contrib- 
utes to the national effort to hold down 
war-time prices. 

Through their activities related to the 
stabilization program, teachers are more 
and more emphasizing what pupils and 
other citizens can do to hold down the 
cost of living in their community and in 
the country as a whole. This emphasis, 
they recognize, is important in building 
the kind of consumer education which is 
functional in present-day experiences of 
children and youth who are endeavoring 
to make the best possible adjustments to 
the limitations of war-imposed 
conditions. 








Effective, Satisfactory Workbooks 





ENGLISH ACTIVITIES. 


tion here. 








PRACTICE ACTIVITIES in Elementary English, in Junior English, and in Senior 
English are adapted for use with the state adopted texts, Hatfield and others’ 


Upton’s ADVENTURES IN ARITHMETIC—Workbooks for grades one to eight, 
inclusive. Usable with the Strayer-Upton Arithmetics or any other basic series. 


Capen’s WORKBOOK FOR “ACROSS THE AGES”, Wirth’s WORKBOOK FOR 
“THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICA” and many others too numerous to men- 


For further particulars, net prices on class supplies, and inspection copies, write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 














New York Cincinnati 2 Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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jes DixiE Heicuts CuHapTer of the 
Kentucky Future Retailers Associa- 
tion was first organized in the spring of 
1943. This chapter is one of the state 
group organized for the distributive stu- 
dents education of the state. 

Officers for the local chapter were 
elected and nominations for the state or- 
ganizations were made. The following 
qualifications were considered in the se- 
lection of officers: scholastic standing, 
store rating, cooperation, personal ap- 
pearance and leadership ability. Mary 
Elizabeth Moore was elected president 
of our local chapter. 

Betty Jane Rich was nominated for 
and later elected first Vice-President of 
the state organization. 

Our activities were both educational 
and social. The educational programs 
consisted of essays, public speaking pro- 
grams and merchandise research. The 
only social activity was a picnic to which 
the High School Faculty, the principal 
and superintendent were invited. All 
foods were non-rationed. 

One of the most interesting projects 
was a program given by the club for the 
merchants of Covington, and the Dixie 
Heights High School student body. The 
meeting was opened by the president and 
talks were made by several members ex- 
plaining the purpose of Distributive Edu- 
cation and telling what this work had 
done for them. Our Superintendent of 
schools made a short talk. The Presi- 
dent of the Retail Merchants Association 
of Covington gave an inspiring talk, tell- 
ing the students what the merchants ex- 
pect of the Distributive student. Several 
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Dixie Heights Chapter 
Kentucky Future Retailers 





By Miss Louis D. CLARKE 
Dixie Heights High School, 
Covington, Ky. 


other merchants made short talks on the 
same topic. 

The state organization sponsored sev- 
eral contests. Two of our girls won 
prizes. These prizes were a first prize 
of a salesmanship scholarship and a sec- 
ond prize of a $50.00 War Bond. 

In the fall of 1943, this Association 
reorganized with 41 members. We have 
lost several to the Armed Forces of our 
Country and have had some new ones 
added to the membership. 

Mary E. Moore who is in her second 
year of salesmanship and who has held 
her same “Job” during this time was 
elected first Vice-President of the State 
and reelected President of the local chap- 
ter. Later she became the State Presi- 
dent. 

Our social activities have been limited 
due to the stress of war times. However, 
a Christmas party was held and a picnic 
will be given later in the spring. 

Some of our 1943-44 activities are the 
same as those of the spring of 1943. An 
outstanding project is the making of mer- 
chandise manuals. This requires a study 
of merchandise which is most necessary 
in Distributive work. 

Our leading spring project is a Style 
Show which the Future Retailers, The 
Senior Girls Reserve Club and the Home 
Economic Club are putting on for the 


public in the school auditorium on the 
night of March 30, 1944. The stores of 
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For Better Results in English! 
Z 7 


ESSENTIALS 5 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


by FERRIS and KEENER 


*FOR GRADES 2 to 8 


Beginning with LANGUAGE READINESS 
in Grade Two, there is a book for each grade 
through eight that offers a full year’s work 
in oral and written composition, correct usage, 
and functional grammar. Each book is a com- 
plete program in consumable form. No other 
text or workbook is needed. 








More than 1,000,000 pupils are using this 
effective English program this year. Records 
show that pupils using ESSENTIALS OF 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH are invariably above 
the norm in achievement tests. 


ESSENTIALS oF 
COMMUNICATION 


by BREWTON, McMULLAN, and PAGE 
*FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


This is a course in the mechanics of. high 
school English designed as complete and basic. 
However, the material and organization is 
such that the books may also be used success- 
fully to supplement another series of basic 
texts. Although less than a year since the 
completion of publication, better than 300 
high schools are using ESSENTIALS OF 
COMMUNICATION. A new and different 


series worthy of your further investigation. 


—A Complete Program for Grades 2 to 12—_ 





Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Covington are cooperating in this ven- 
ture. 

Our students are manifesting a great 
interest in the coming State Meeting to 
be held in Lexington in April. We ex- 
pect to have at least eighty per cent of 
our members attend. The High School 
Faculty and the Merchants of Covington 
are cooperating with our chapter in every 
way. We expect this to be a big event 
in our lives as it will combine education 
and fun. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Attyn anp Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
American Book Company—Miss Mary Swain, 230 
N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
Capmus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 
D. C. Heata anp Company—Mr. Ray F. Grizzell, 
Ft. Mitchell, Ky. 
Houcuton Mirriin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 
LawLtaw BrotHers—Waylon Rayburn, Murray, Ky. 
Lyons AND CaRNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 
Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 
Nicholasville Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
McCormick-Matuers Company—Mr. David S. Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 
Rano McNatiy & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr, R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 2308 
Woodbourne, Louisville, Ky. 
Smver Burpett Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 
WEBSTER PuBLisHinc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 
THE Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 
Wortp Book Encyciopepia—Mr.'S. C. Callison, 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1944 
Intersession 
June 5- June 17 
Regular Terms 
| June 19- July 25 
| July 25 - August 29 


HELP ON WARTIME PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 
Typical Problems and Related Courses 








Juvenile Delinquency .. . New Administrative and Supervisory 
Psychology of Adolescence Responsibilities . . . 
Psychology of Adjustment School Administration 
(Intersession course) 


School S isi 
Educating for Family Life chool Supervision 


Seshl Hipglene of Themen Reletions Elementary-School Administration 


Secondary School Administrati 
Vitalizing the Program for Restless aniaitidnege ee 


Children... Making New Courses of Study... 

Audio-Visual Aids in the Classroom Post-War Secondary Education 
Play Production, Radio, and Choral Contemporary Elementary Education 

Speaking Recent Trends in Kindergarten-Primary 
Dramatic Arts in Childhood-Elementary Education 

Education Organization and Administration of 
Arts and Crafts: Primary-Elementary Vocational Education 

Level Trends in Business Education 


Teaching a Subject New to You... 
Professional Courses in Teaching: 


Art Reading Literature 
Music Science Business Subjects 
Speech Health Language Arts 


Crafts First Aid Dramatic Arts 


DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY 


Applied Arts English Physics 

Botany French Political Science 

Chemistry Geography Psychology 

Classics rman Sociology 

Economics History Spanish 

Education Mathematics Zoology 
Philosophy 


Friendly, personal guidance in degree programs. Basic fields of education and liberal 
arts covered in undergraduate and graduate courses. Excellent housing and dining 
facilities; many recreational opportunities—season of grand opera, baseball, park 
adjoining campus, lectures, tennis. 


For complete catalogue, address 


Dean L. A. Pechstein, Director 


Summer Session, University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
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Kentucky Clothing Aids Russian 
Victims of Invasion 


OYS AND GIRLS of Southern schools 
contributed more than 1,000,000 
pounds of desperately needed clothing to 
the destitute people of the Soviet Union 
in 1943, it has just been announced by 
Russian War Relief. Kentucky schools 
collected 92,565 pounds of clothing last 
year. Plans are already underway for 
another “Share Your Clothes with Rus- 
sians’”’ collection in these Southern States 
during April and May. 

In many instances, these gifts from the 
Southern students went to Russian chil- 
dren of their own age, such as little 
Nina Petrova, a 10-year-old orphan liv- 
ing “somewhere in the USSR.” 

Several weeks ago she wrote a letter 
to an unknown American friend. Com- 
menting on something she had received 
from Russian War Relief, she said: “‘This 
is the first coat I have had since the Nazis 
came, and it is so warm.” 


Nina’s story is general among Russian 
civilians, particularly among the 77,000,- 
000 men, women and children, who once 
comprised the normal population of all 
the areas that were in German. hands at 
the peak of the Nazi invasion. 

Of this number, about half, or 38,- 
000,000 were evacuated east of the 
battlelines before the Nazi advances. 
They were forced, in most instances, to 
leave quickly, with nothing more than 
the shirts on their backs. 

Of those that remained, 10,000,000 
are now either dead or enslaved. The 
others were subjected to the organized 
plunder and cruelty of the Hitler forces. 
The Nazis, for example, stole from the 
civilian population of one small district, 
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according to an official Soviet commis- 
sion, “5477 pairs of felt boots, 2439 fur 
coats, 3208 woolen scarves, 11,000 yards 
of cloth, 3299 sets of men’s underclothes, 
815 sets of children’s underclothes.” 

Nor is there any possibility that the 
Russian people will receive clothing 
from their own factories. For, since 
June 1941, the Soviet Union has been 
operating under the slogan, “Everything 
for the Front.” All their wool, cotton, 
leather, and machinery have been on all- 
out war footing for nearly three years. 

They must, in the main, depend upon 
gifts from abroad—such garments as 
were contributed by the students of the 
South last year. 

Antonina Okhlovtseva, teacher in a 
Soviet children’s home, cabled that the 
200 wards of that home were “ragged 
and emaciated” when picked up in re- 
captured towns and villages. “Recently 
we received clothing through Russian 
War Relief — shoes, coats, suits and 
sweaters. This was very opportune. 
The children are now well dressed and 
go about gaily in their strong American 
shoes.” 

A similar situation was reported by 
RWR President Edward C. Carter, who, 
on a recent trip to war-torn Russia, 
visited a home near Moscow for the 
motherless sons of Red Army officers. 
“T found its little inmates wearing red 
and grey sweaters which Americans had 
knitted.” 
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LET’S Sind OUT FOR GRADE 2 


Complete the 


Iroquois New Standard Arithmetic Series 


for Grades 1-8 


By DeGroat, Young, and Patton 


In the first year of their publication, these two books have met with nationwide success. Four 
editions have already been printed and we will soon go to press with the fifth edition. Such a 


record has seldom been equalled. 


This very successful series of arithmetics is distinguished for its— 


SIMPLICITY OF PRESENTATION 


SCIENTIFIC DRILL ON THE BASIC NUMBER COMBINATIONS 
STEP-BY-STEP DEVELOPMENT OF ALL PROCESSES FOR EACH GRADE 
SELECTION OF MATERIALS FROM LIFE SITUATIONS 

EMPHASIS ON MEANING AND REASONING 

COMPLETE PROGRAM OF CUMULATIVE TESTS AND REVIEWS 


The percentage of failures is remarkably low wherever the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD 
ARITHMETICS are used! The series is now in use, in whole or in part, in over 6,000 schools. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Home Office: 


Inc. 


Syracuse, New York 

















Ohis Loan Service for School Ceachers 


LOANS BY MAIL completed in the privacy 
of your home. You sign a plain note that is 
all. No security required. No co-signers. 
No wage assignment, 

Your school executives, friends or relatives 
are not contacted and the modest monthly 
payments will be adjusted to your income. 
Your loan will be COMPLETELY CONFI- 
DENTIAL. A check payable to you, from 
our local bank, signed by its cashier, will 
be mailed by us to you, 


Community 


FINANCIAL SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 


SECOND FLOOR—CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
TELEPHONES—4377-4378 
Office Hours: 8:30 A.M.—S P.M. 

Except Thureday 8:30 A.M.—l P.M. 


Every year when vacation time approaches 
many in the teaching profession take ad- 
vantage of our SPECI BY-MAIL LOAN 
PLAN. You may want to take a study 
course—you may need cash for travel or 
some other purpose. 


REMEMBER NO PAYMENTS RE- 
QUIRED DURING YOUR VACATION 
AND NOT UNTIL YOU RECEIVE YOUR 
FIRST SALARY CHECK. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE INFORMATION 
NO OBLIGATION 


Kindly send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, full details 
about your Loan Plan for Teachers. It is understood 
this inquiry will not obligate me in any manmer and 
you will not notify my school executives, friends or 
relatives. 





Date. 





Name in Full 





Street or R. F. D 








i ooeleedlicenticaieinetamdaneiaetanmtnal 


City County. 
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Mr. Carter also reported being “great- 
ly impressed with the meticulous care the 
Russians are taking to account for every 
item in every bale we send.” 

The reason for this tight check-up is 
obvious from the seeming “paradox” that 
the need for clothing increases with each 
victory. 

Simply, there are more people to pro- 
vide for: those who are liberated and 
those who are returning to their homes 
in the wake of the advancing Russian 
armies. With each passing day, their 
own garments have become shabbier, and 





TEACHERS keep in touch with desirable 
positions in all parts of the State by writing 
for our FREE REGISTRATION offer. 





Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency 
Mentor, Ky. 











most of them are now beyond further 
repair. 

One Soviet relief official made this 
urgent request to Mr. Carter, “Please tell 
your associates to continue their wonder- 
ful help. Even if we receive the maxi- 
mum aid our friendly allies can give us, 
we will still be desperately short. Be- 
sides, Russian War Relief does some- 
thing that the wonderful material re- 
ceived from Lend-Lease cannot possibly 
do. Our people look to it as a plus, a 
message of cheer from the hearts of the 
friendly American people.” 





“Labor is discovered to be the grand 
conqueror, enriching and building up na- 
tions more surely than the proudest bat- 
tles.” 

—William Ellery Channing, War. 











LESSON IN LOGISTICS: 





Mrs. Brown learns why 
she must use less paper! 


Wien Mrs. Brown asked Grocer White why he 
idn’t wrap her loaf of bread in the usual paper 
bag, he gave her a mighty quick and important 
answer. He told her how much our armed forces 
need every kind of paper to wrap the invasion am- 
munition, weapons, foods and medical supplies in. 
And Mrs. Brown, of course, was equally quick to see 
the importance of paper conservation not only at the 
store but in the home. Now she carries a market 
basket or shopping bag to save precious paper bags. 
Not a single piece of paper is wasted at the Brown 
home. Magazines like this, for instance, are passed 
along when read. Mrs. Brown is sure doing her duty. 
Are You? 


All the magazines in America, added together, USE only 
5% of the nation’s paper supply. Yet, out of this com- 
paratively small amount, they are SAVING 450 million 
pounds this year and RELEASING it for vital war needs. 
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This advertisement contributed 
by this magazine and prepared 
by the War Advertising Coun- 
cil in cooperation with the War 
Production Board and the Of- 
fice of War Information. 
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For beginners in the intermediate grades 
ad Illustrations in bright colors interpret every page. 
a- Storybook presentation of the narrative of our history. 
at- Large page. Simple English. Clear type. Short paragraphs. 


Key pictures in four-colors precede each unit. 

Delightful vein of humor. Short sentences. Controlled vocabulary. 
The spirit of patriotism instilled early in young pupils. 
Picture maps in color show each important event. 

Meets every requirement of the recent American History Report 
for the lower grades. 
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“‘Never mind wrapping it— 


our Army needs the paper!” 


Right, Mrs. Jones! Practically every one of the 
700,000 different items convoyed to our boys 
is wrapped for protection in paper or paper: 
board or both! 


The war need for paper grows daily. Current 
paper production cannot meet this steadily 
mounting demand unless you and every other 
man and woman join Mrs. Jones 
in using less paper at the store, in 
your office, at home. 





t 
This and other magazines, although using This advertisement, contributed to the war effort by 
|| only 5 per cent of the paper supply, are 4s magazine, was prepared by the War Adver- 
saving 450 million pounds of paper this tising Council in cooperation with the War Pro- 
year—to release it for vital war needs. — duction Board and the Office of War Information. 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James H. Ricumonp, Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
First Vice-President—Sam B. Taytor, Beattyville, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. Mayme Ranpotps, Franklin, Ky. 


James H. Ricumonp, Chairman.............. June 30, 1945 
Henry Cuampers, R. 2, Paducah.... 





A. P. Pratuer, Earlington 
W. M. Rirrer, Glasgow................. 


J. T. Arron, Vine Grove...............-..-- 
Mrs. MarcueritE Fow ter, Louisville....June 30, 1944 


E. M. Norswortny, Harlan 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


June 30, 1945 





P. H. Hopxins, Somerset 





TERM EXPIRES TERM EXPIRES 
Guienn O. Swine, Covington June 30, 1945 

— June 30,1945 Heman H. McGurrg, Grayson..................June 30, 194 
R. T. Wurrtincuitt, Hazard.................... June 30, 1946 








H. L. Donovan, Lexington 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan 


June 30, 1944 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Fist Distaict: 
President—Roy McDonald, Cadiz, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 
Sgeconp Distaicr: 
President—J. L. Foust, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. H. E. Helsley, Hen- 
derson, Ky. 
Tarp District: 
iain Piper, Russellville, 
y. 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Fourts Disraicr: 
President—D. B. Lutz, Rockport, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabeth- 


town, Ky. 


K. 


Department oF SUPERINTENDENTS : 
President—Robert H. Shaver, Green- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


Department oF ELEMENTARY EpucatIon : 
President—Miss Mary Arnold, Samuel 
Woodfill School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Irene Schaber, 10th 

Street School, Newport, Ky. 


DerarTMENT or Seconpary EpucaTioN : 
President—Miss Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 

Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nata Woodruff, Barrett 
Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 

President—Fred A. Dudley, Morehead 
State Teachers Coliege, Morehead, 
Ky. 


Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
Training High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 
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Firre Disraicr: 
President—M. J. Clarke, 618 W. Jeffer- 
son, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller 
Court, Louisville, Ky. 
Urrer Cumpertanp Distaicr: 
.President—W. M. Slusher, Pineville, 


Secrtary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 

y. 

Mippte Cumsertanp Distaicr: 
President—W. G. Kirtley, Liberty, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset, Ky. 

Urren Kentucky River Disraicr: 
President—R. M. VanHorn, Jackson, 


Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 


President — Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, 
Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Theresa Buckler, Leb- 
anon, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 


President—A. M. Stickles, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Howard W. Robey, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Conf of Math ics Teachers: 


President—C. A. Stokes, Jr., Jaeger 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


Secretary—Mrs. R. L. Queens, Jr., 
Route 4, Box 515, Louisville, Ky. 





Conference of Science Teachers: 


President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 


Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 

President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
Ky. 


SCHOOL 


Eastern District: 
President—J. F. Williams, Paintsville. 
Ky. 
Secretery—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 
Norruern District: 
President—Charles Paynter, 
ville, Ky. 


Brooks- 


Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independ- 
ence, Ky. 

Centrat District: 

President—F. W. Hood, Georgetown, 
Ky. 

Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 


E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Department or Seconpary ScHoo. 
PRINCIPALS? 
President—J. T. Alton, Vine Grove, 
Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, Ath- 
erton High School, Louisville, Ky. 


DeparTMENT oF Fine Arts: 
Music Section: 
President—Mrs, Harlowe Dean, Tran- 
ylvania Park, Lexing Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board 
of Education, Louisville, Ky. 





Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Katherine Watson, 152% 
Rosewood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
DeparTMENT oF VocaTionaL Epucation: 
President—Watson Armstrong, Univer: 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Lucille McCurdy, 

Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Agricultura] Education: 


President—Herbert Smith, 
ville. Ky. 


Munford- 
Secretary—C. O. Neel, Versailles, Ky. 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 


President—Miss Louis D. Clarke, Dixie 
Heights High School, R. 5, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Guidance: 


President—M. M. White, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—H. L. Davis, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Home Economics Education: 


President—Mrs, Margaret Ward, Lafay- 
ette School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Mise Martha Chapman, Shel- 
byville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Kentucky Ornituoiocicat Society: Presi- 
, dent, Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, Helen 
s/c 206 W. Oak St., 
y- 

Kentucky Councit or Geocrarny TeacH- 
ens: President, Fred L. Edwards, Glas- 
gow, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Mary Law- 
rence, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Kentucky Forx-Lore Society: President, 
Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Bar Lane, Louisville, Ky. 

Kentocxy Heatra anv Paysicat Epuca- 
tion: President, Miss Mary May Wy- 
man, Board of Education, Louisville, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Betty Mumpower, 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, my. 

Visuat Epucation A 3 Pr 
G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, Ky.; Secre- 


td. 





K. E, A. Pranninc Boarp: 
John Fred Williams, 
Frankfort ....................December 31, 1947 


Dr. Jesse Baird, Berea College, 
SE. dnmipcnnencenneniinn June 30, 1945 


Mrs. fees G. Sheehan, 
Darville nee -soeseeceeeeeeees---J une 30, 1944 


J. A. Caywood, Covington...June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1946 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville........June 30, 1944 


Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft, 
2623 Washington St. 
Paducah .. scceseceencseneeee-J UDC 30, 1946 


TIME EXPIRES 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS—( Continued) 


Trades and Industries: 


President—Clifford H. Ficke, 301 Lud- 
ford St., Ludlow, Ky. 


Secretary—Vincent B. Smith, 1032 East- 
ern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DerparRTMENT oy Hicuer Epucation: 
President—C. R. Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Secretary—W. F. Jones, Campbellsville 
College, Campbellsville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 
President—L., A. Pardue, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
= Teachers College, Morehead, 
ye 


K L y A . 
Student Teaching: 


President—C. H. Jaggers, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


of Supervisors of 





Secretary—Miss Martha V, Shipman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


tary, Miss Mary Rees Land, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Lisrary Group Conrgrence: President, 
Miss Kate Irvine, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington, Ky.; Secretary, 
Miss Murrell Lindsey Wilson, Colum- 
bia, Ky. 

ConrereNceE oF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS: 
President, French Holbrook, Jackson, 
Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. Erleen Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Scoot. Boarp Memperns Association: 
President, John I, Claybrook, Mays- 
ville, Ky.; Secretary, L. E. Meece, 
135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexington, Ky. 

IntTernaTionaL Retations Section: To be 
announced. 

Kentucky Association or Deans oF 
je President, Miss Anna B, Peck, 

y of » Lexington, 





K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


TIME EXPIRES 
Maurice F. Seay, University 
of Kentucky, asian Sonia 30, 1944 


Ted Sanford, 
Hend June 30, 1945 


James H. Richmond, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Boarnp or Paustzes or Teacuens’ Retme- 
MENT SYSTEM: 





Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 
Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington ........-~-..--July 1, 1946 

W. F. O'Donnell, Vice-Chairman 


Eastern State Teachers College, 
July 1, 1944 





Forty-four 





K lee Bawshalaatian! Acsootatians 


President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 








Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 
President } 
Secretary J No report. 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 

ciation: 

President—W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 


Ky. 
Py L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Classical Association : 
President—J. A. Tolman, Georgetown 
College, Georgetown, Ky. 


Secretary—Brother John Drerup, Cov- 
ington Catholic High School, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 





Kentucky A iation of Chemistry 
Teachers: 
President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary — Herman J. Robertson, 
Twinkling Star, Paducah, Ky. 


Ky.; Secretary, Miss Eunice Wingo, 
Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

Kentucky Association or Caurnce Re- 
LATED COLLEGES aND Seconpary SCHOOLS : 
President and Secretary, no report. 

Kentucky Counci. or Sprcian Epuca- 
TION: President, Harry V. Bice, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Secretary, H. W. Nichols, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Kentucky Business Epucation Associa- 
TION: President, Thomas E, Fitzhugh, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ky.; 
Secretary, Rowena ‘Wright, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 

InpusTaiaL §=6ARTS: Mgr Edgar E. 
Mara, Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Eivind 0. Eiken, du 
ag Manual High School, Louisville, 

y- 


TIME EXPIRES 
Edward L. Cawood, Harlan._July 1, 1947 


Hon. John Fred Williams, 
Frankfort .......--s.-January 1, 1948 


Hon. Eldon S. Dummit, At- 
torney General, Frank- 
fort January 1, 1948 





Hon. T. W. Vinson, State 
Treasurer, Frankfort.....January 1, 1948 


Morton Walker, du Pont 
Manual, Louisville...... 


N. O. Kimbler, Executive 
Secretary, Frankfort 


July 1, 1945 
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The railroads are being called upon 
to do the biggest transportation job 
in all history—twice as big as in the 


first World War—and still growing. 


You can help do this job. Railroads 
must have more workers — keen, 
alert people to do real, responsible, 


vital war work. 


When you take one of these jobs you 
will really be serving the armed 
forces. For the great bulk of every- 
thing the Army and Navy use moves 
by rail. 


You will be helping keep the food and 
fighting equipment flowing to the 
battle fronts. 






And there’s so much of that and 
other vital traffic to be carried that a 


WAR JOBS WITH ACTION 









loaded freight train must be started 
off on its run every four seconds. 


This takes people—people to main- 
tain tracks and signals, to repair cars 
and engines, to man offices and sta- 
tions, to operate yards. 


Every job has a direct bearing on 
winning the war. You work for quicker 
victory when you work for the rail- 
roads. 






Ask any railroad office or agent—any 
office of the Railroad Retirement 
Board—or the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 










=) 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED 


FOR VICTORY 


























BLUE GOLD 


MOREHEAD MEMORIES 


One glance across the friendly lounge of a U. S. O. in some foreign 
country, and the eyes of two Morehead students meet. Through two minds 
in that instant dart the memories of four years of happiness, growth, and 
fellowship—memories that blot out many dark hours on the front. 


The day they first met—Freshman registration. The familiar campus 
walks, the crowded stadium, sincere chapel devotions, friendly greetings, 
tough classes—and “crips’”—, the Spanish dancer, Heinie (the beloved 
pup), mid-term grades, dormitory escapades, the Bachelor’s Club, the 
“gossip” column, cafeteria lines, May day, the first college dance, the annual 
bonfire, hikes over nearby mountains, basketball trips, weekends with 
buddies, graduation day—nothing can ever dim the luster of these recol- 
lections. 


These fine young fellows “over there” dream—dream of days on the 
campus of Morehead, days they now know are so important to their lives, days 
which guided them in search of wisdom and truth. They dream of college, 
where young Americans can learn the truths of living, and men and women 
can shape their lives in a democratic, progressive society. 


Each vows within himself that these experiences are the ones that really 
matter—the ones that should be a part of every person’s life. These are 
the things he is going to see us keep. For only through education can 
democracy preserve to all men the right to enjoy a government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 


MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
































We are Ready for 


Summer 


at the 


University of Kentucky 


—A summer in which there will be no let-up in the University’s program 
of education which reaches into the far corners of the state and brings to the 
campus those who wish to increase their knowledge for the common good. 


The University of Kentucky summer quarter has been attuned to the 
national need, and will offer courses designed to equip you for whatever job 
you have to do—on the battle front or on the home front. 


For further information address 


The Registrar 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
LEXINGTON 


SUMMER 
QUARTER 
DATES 


First Term 
June 12 
July 19 


Second Term 
July 20 
August 26 


em 


Y. F 
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